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Arise ! Awake ! And stop not till the Goal is reached. 

INTEGRAL VISION OF VEDIC SEERS* 

“ Truth is one : sages call It by various names ” 

1. Desiring strength bring forth a hymn 
of praise, a truthful hymn to Indra — if he 
really exists. Nema 1 says: ‘There is no 
Indra. Who has seen him? Whom, then, 
shall we adore?’ 2 

Rg-Veda 8.100.3 

2. ‘O singer ! Behold me here. I exist. 
All that exists I surpass in glory. The 
eternal Law’s (rta) commandments make me 
mighty. When I destroy, I destroy the 
world.’ 3 

%g-Veda 8.100.4 

3TT %«TT As ^ &t the summit of the 

sky, 4 the virtuous people (those who follow 
rta) approached me. Then my mind spoke 

5 3tr t0 ^ eart » "My friends are crying to me 

with their children.”’ 5 

U Rg-Veda 8.100.5 

* Three remarkable verses on man’s eternal quest and God’s self-revelation: ahamasmi 
(‘I exist’). 

!• According to Sayana, Nema refers to Bhargava, the seer of this hvmn. 

2- Here the sage appears as a doubting Thomas ! However, his doubt' is not that of 
an atheist but of a true seeker who is not satisfied with blind faith but longs for direct 
realization of God. And sure enough, the divine response comes to him — as the next 
verse shows. 

3* These are the words of Indra who reveals himself in the heart of the devotee. 

Here Indra stands, not for a particular god, but the supreme Deity. The divine self- 
revelation continues in the next verse also. 

4. Refers to the transcendent glory of the supreme Deity. 

God cannot remain unmoved when his devotees cry to Him for help. The con- 
cepts of Grace and Avatara are adumbrated here. 
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This month’s editorial discusses the of Hinduism. This refreshingly original 
three main types of updsand prevalent in presentation of the fundamentals of Hindu 
modern times. religion is based on a course of lectures 

In sannyasa souvenirs the reader will delivered by the author at the University 
get a glimpse into the mind of a spiritual of Birmingham under the auspices of its 
aspirant who is about to take the great Department of Theology during 1971-73. 
vows of Sannyasa and go beyond the point In lala lajpat rai and mahatma gandhi 
of no return in life. This warm personal Dr. Anil Baran Ray, M.A., Ph.D., Reader 
account was originally recorded as a in the Department of Political Science, 
memoir for private use by the author. University of Burdwan, touches upon cer- 
Swami Vidyatmananda (of the Rama- tain significant points of comparison 
krishna- Vedanta Centre, Gretz, France) who between these two great leaders of India’s 
is well-known under his premonastic name freedom struggle. 

John Yale for his eminently readable book In the fourteenth instalment of is vedanta 
A Yankee with the Swamis. A philosophy of escape Dr. Vinita 

Dr. Sushanta Sen, M.A., Ph.D., Reader Wanchoo, M.A., M.A., Ph.D., continues her 
in Philosophy, Visva-Bharati University, brilliant analysis of the problem of ethics 
leads the reader step by step to the heart in Vedanta. 



TYPES OF MEDITATION— II 

(EDITORIAL) 

Updsand and dhydna centrating the mind on an object. Objec- 

tive meditation is known under different 
Concentration can be practised on any names. Patanjali calls it dhydna. In 
object. In fact, in our daily life we are Vedanta a more common term is updsand. 
concentrating on something or other most Both these terms are, however, met with in 
of the time. This kind of concentration is the Upanisads. 

more or less unconscious and is done under In ancient India meditation was a subject 
the compulsion of desires. True meditation of deep study, research and experiment. The 
differs from it in being a conscious process followers of the Samkhya philosophy de- 
involving the detachment of the will from veloped it into an independent science of 
lower desires and its focussing at a higher mental life. When properly concentrated 
centre of consciousness. on an object, the mind undergoes certain 

We have seen that meditation is a stage changes. These changes are the same for 
in concentration common to all spiritual a particular degree of concentration what- 
paths. We have also seen that meditation ever be the object chosen. In other words, 
is of two types : subjective and objective, concentration follows certain universal laws. 
Subjective meditation is of the nature of an These laws were discovered by the great 
enquiry into the Atman, and is called Yogis of ancient India. Patanjali codified 
nididhydsana , Objective meditation is con- and compiled them in his famous Yoga 
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Aphorisms. These laws form the basis of 
updsand also. So Saxhkaracarya defines 
meditation as ‘a process of unwavering 
application of the same thought on some 
object, such as a deity prescribed by the 
scriptures, without being interrupted by any 
alien thought .’ 1 However, there are some 
important differences between Yogic 
meditation and Vedantic meditation. 

The immediate aim of Yogic dhydna is 
to discover the functions of mind at higher 
levels of consciousness. Its ultimate aim 
is the separation or isolation of Purusa from 
Prakrti. As Bhoja points out. Yoga is 
really viyoga, disunion . 2 On the contrary, 
updsana aims at union. Its immediate aim 
may be to unite the meditator with a deity. 
But its ultimate aim is to unite the individual 
self (Jivatman) with the Supreme Self 
(Paramatman). 

Another difference is that in Yogic 
meditation the choice of God is optional. 
According to Patanjali meditation can be 
practised on any object one likes . 3 Bhoja 
in his commentary points out that in Yoga 
the object of meditation ( bhdvyam ) is of two 
types : God and the tattvas. The tattvas 
again are of two types : Purusa and the 
twenty-four categories of Prakrti . 4 Dhydna 
may be practised on any of the tattvas. 
But in updsana God alone is the object of 
meditation, and not the tattvas. 

srcqWcTFff: II 

Samkara, Commentary on Chdndogya Upanisad 
7.6.1 
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The third difference is that in order to 
practise yogic meditation it is not necessary 
to have any preconceived ideas about 
Reality. But updsana is based on the 
Vedantic conception of Reality and 
operates within a definite conceptual 
framework. What updsana does is to con- 
vert the conceptual or indirect (paroksa) 
knowledge into intuition or direct 
(aparoksa) experience. 

Development of updsand in the 
post- V ed ic period 

These two types of meditation — Yogic 
dhydna and Vedantic updsand — got united 
in the post- Vedic period. It was shown last 
month how updsand evolved in the Vedic 
period from ritual-bound meditations 
(ahgavabaddha) into substitution meditations 
and finally into the vidyds. In the mean- 
time the Yoga system was getting perfected. 
It was then that the Tantras arose, probably 
a few centuries after the Vedic period had 
ended. 

The Tantras combined the monism of the 
Upanisads with the theism of the Puranas. 
Secondly, they united Yogic meditation with 
Vedantic updsand. Apart from this, the 
Tantras made independent discoveries about 
Mantras, Kundalini, etc. The all-round 
harmony and synthesis effected by the 
Tantras opened a new era in the history of 
spirituality in India. This continues to this 
day. The meditation techniques now 
prevalent show the strong influence of the 
Tantras. 

Form , name and the self 

One of the important changes that the 
Tantras introduced was in the field of 
symbols. The images of different gods and 
goddesses have completely replaced the 
Vedic images of fire, sun, air, etc. In the 
Vedic period the approach to ultimate 
Reality was direct, The Tantras have made 
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it indirect : the aspirant first attains the 
vision of a god or goddess and then through 
him or her realizes the ultimate Reality. 
Again, in the Vedic period words were 
used primarily for their meaning (< abhidhdna ). 
The Tantras have, however, shown that 
certain mystic words have an intrinsic 
power to produce changes in consciousness. 

Symbols play an important part in 
human life. Other than pure consciousness, 
all our thinking is based on symbols. These 
symbols can be divided into two groups: 
rupa (form) and nama (name). These, along 
with the self, constitute the knowing pro- 
cess. Emotions are also of course a part 
of mental life. But they are not essential to 
knowledge. In fact, they very often distort 
the knowing process. A person overcome 
by anger, envy, fear and other emotions 
has a distorted view of other people. That 
is why Patafijali regards emotions as ‘false 
knowledge’ ( viparyaya ). 5 They are great 
obstacles in spiritual life, and the aspirant 
is advised to rid himself of them before 
attempting real meditation. True knowledge 
arises only when the mind is freed from 
emotional disurbances. It is, however, 
important to note here that Bhakti, love 
of God, which is a great help in upasand, 
is not an emotion and is therefore never 
regarded as an obstacle. True devotion is 
a property of the self, its longing for 
union with the Supreme Self. 

When the mind is freed from the hold 
of instincts and emotions, there remain in 
it only three elements of pure cognition: 
form, name and the self. These are the 
only factors that constitute the meditative 
act. Spiritual aspirants show great variation 
in their ability to manipulate these three 
factors. 

When we speak of differences among 
people we usually mean their emotional 
make-up. Some people are more loving and 

5* Yoga-Sutra 1.8 and Vyasa’s commentary 
on it, 



kind, some cruel and harsh. Some are 
arrogant, some humble. And so on. One 
of* the important tasks in spiritual life is 
to level up these differences and make every 
aspirant pure, virtuous, calm. 

However, these are not the only differ- 
ences among aspirants. The very structure 
of the mind and the way names, forms and 
the self influence it vary from person to 
person. Some people find visualization of 
images very easy but find it difficult to 
manipulate abstract ideas, especially mathe- 
matics. Their thinking is a kind of inner 
seeing and they have what is called ‘photo- 
graphic memory*. The minds of these 
people are form-oriented. Some others find 
it difficult or even impossible to visualize 
forms and do their thinking mostly through 
sound symbols. These are the people who 
benefit most from listening to talks and 
lectures. Their minds are name- oriented. 
There are yet others who find both names 
and forms a great botheration and prefer 
to hold on to the self without any visual 
or ideational support. Their minds are self- 
oriented. 

To meet the needs of these three different 
mental types, three kinds of upasand have 
been developed: prafikopasand (meditation 
on visual images), ndmopasand (meditation 
on sound symbols) and ahamgrahopasana 
(meditation on the self). Each aspirant 
should know which type of mind his is: 
form-oriented, name- oriented or self- 
oriented. This he can easily find out by a 
little self-analysis and practice in meditation. 
He must then choose that type of upasand 
which suits him most. 

It may be surprising to know that there 
are some people who are totally incapable 
of visualizing forms. Such people find it 
very difficult to meditate on the image of 
a deity. When they close their eyes they 
only feel a blank with various ideas moving 
somewhere inside. It is like listening to the 
gurgling of a stream in the dark. They, 
however, find repetition of a Mantra very 
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easy and producing great harmony in them, forgets the stone and thinks only of the 
Whereas there are others who find such luminous splendour of Visnu. This may 
repetition difficult, distracting and unrelated be regarded as a modern form of sampad 
to their basic spiritual urge. upasana.) 

Fortunately, however, most people have In adhydsa upasana the symbol chosen is 
a mixed type of mind. They can make their itself a superior object and dominates the 
minds form-oriented, name-oriented or self- meditative field. Upon this symbol the 
oriented as they wish. So they can easily attributes of the Reality are superimposed, 
combine all the three types of upasana, in but the symbol is as important as the attri- 
their practice. Nevertheless, during the butes. Meditation on the sun (one of the 
early stages of spiritual life even they may most beautiful meditations ever conceived) 
find it easier and more beneficial to give is an instance of this. The Upanisad 
more emphasis on one type of upasana teaches, ‘The sun is Brahman, this is the 
according to their individual temperaments, instruction.’? The sun with its dazzling 
while not neglecting the other two. brightness has a striking resemblance to 
Meditation is a difficult task for a beginner Brahman and can itself be directly 
but he can make it a bit easier by follow- meditated upon as Brahman. All that one 
ing the line of least resistance, his own has to do is to superimpose upon the sun 
natural orientation of mind. Once the the attributes of Brahman like infinity, con- 
aspirant acquires proficiency in any one sciousness, bliss, ultimate causality, etc. 8 
method, he will find it easy to practice all With the disappearance of the Vedic 
the other methods. tradition these ancient pratika meditations 

are no longer in vogue. There is at present 
Pratikc- upasana a great need to revive them. 

In modem times the images of various 
Pratika means. a symbol — literally, ‘going deities and the symbols connected with 
towards’, something upon which the mind them have almost wholly replaced the Vedic 
is focussed. Though words are also sym- pratlkas. Not only that. The conception 
bols, pratika is generally used to mean 0 f connection between the symbols and 
visual symbols — images, pictures and natural t h e Reality has also changed. Vedic sym- 
objects used as symbols. During the Vedic ^Is directly connect the meditator with the 
period fire, sun, air, mind, etc. were treated as ultimate Reality. But in Tantric symbols 
pratlkas to represent Brahman. How were this connection is indirect. First of all, the 
the pratlkas related to Brahman? There were deity behind the symbol is to be realized, 
two ways of doing this, and accordingly an d then through the deity the ultimate 
Vedic pratikopdsana was of two types : Reality is to be attained. 

sarnpad and adhydsa. Pratlkas used in modem times may be 

In sampad upasana an inferior object is divided into two groups: aniconic and 

used as a symbol to represent superior i con i c . The former group includes yantras 
Reality. 6 The symbol is unimportant, the (mystic diagrams), mandalas (psychic) 
attributes of the higher Reality dominate 

the meditative field. (To give a modem ■ 

example, when a stone idol or salagrama 7 * snferft I 

is worshipped as Visnu, the worshipper Chandogya Upanisad 3.19.1 

8- Cf. Swami Gambhirananda, ‘Upani$adic 

- Meditation’ in The Cultural Heritage of India 

6. Cf. Brhadaranyaka Upanisad 3.1.6 and (Calcutta: the Ramakrishna Mission Institute 

Samkara’s commentary on it, of Culture, 1970), vol. 1, pp. 379-80, 
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diagrams), sdlagrama, sivalinga, water pot, 
etc. These are more used in ritualistic 
worship than in meditation. The lotus 
symbolizing a cakra or centre of conscious- 
ness, the flame symbolizing the self, the sky 
symbolizing space and similar impersonal 
symbols which are often used in meditation 
may also be included in this group. 

The second group of pratlkas includes 
the anthropomorphic images of gods and 
goddesses which are called pratimds. A 
pratima may be a picture drawn on paper 
or cloth { pat a) or a three-dimensional idol 
( vigraha ) made of stone or metal. The 
Brahma-Sutra clearly teaches that the 
pratlka is to be looked upon only as a 
symbol of Brahman. God should not be 
lowered to symbols, but symbols are to 
be exalted to God. 9 In other words, the 
purpose of a pratima is to serve only as a 
visual aid (drsti saukaryctri) to concentra- 
tion. This may be true in the case of 
meditation but not necessarily so in the 
case of worship. The widely accepted 
belief is that a properly consecrated pratima 
which is daily worshipped, acquires a 
special sanctity and power and becomes a 
centre of divine grace. According to srl 
Rfimanuja there is a special manifestation 
of God known as area in the idol. 

In this context two points are to be kept 
in mind. The statement that pratikas are 
only symbols of God does not imply that 
the gods and goddesses of Hinduism are 
only symbols. Hundreds of illumined souls 
have directly realized these divinities. Even 
the great samkaracarya has not denied their 
existence. Each deity represents, a parti- 
cular aspect of Saguna Brahman, the Per- 
sonal God, and is at least as real as man 
himself, if not more. 

The other point to note is that though 



9 * Brahma-Sutra 4.1.4. and 5. See also Swami 
Vivekananda’s comments in his ‘Bhakti Yoga’, The 
Complete Works of Swami Vivekananda (Cal- 
cutta: Advaita Ashrama, 1973), vol. 3, ! pp. 59-61. 



pratikas are mainly used as aids to concen- 
tration, the purpose of updsand is not mere 
concentration of mind, but the direct vision 
of the deity represented by the pratlka . 
The pratlka may be a picture or idol made 
by an artist. Upas and does not mean sim- 
ply transferring the artist’s imagination 
to our own minds. It is not merely an 
exercise in memory, trying to remember the 
picture we have seen outside. Updsand is 
an attempt to go beyond the symbol, and 
meet the real god or goddess in the depths 
of consciousness. It is a search for the 
soul’s eternal Beloved. For this a living 
image must first of all be implanted deep 
inside the heart. It is the continuous in- 
terior gazing at this Jiving image in the 
depths of consciousness that really deserves 
to be called pratikopdsana. As concen- 
tration deepens, the image sinks into con- 
sciousness drawing the mind with it deeper, 
deeper . . . until it touches the undercurrent 
of pure consciousness and bursts into 
ethereal phosphorescence. 

True pratikopdsana, then, is a process of 
converting imagination into Reality. It is 
a technique for the transformation of con- 
sciousness. How does this transformation 
take place? Three principles are involved 
in it: the principle of khyati, the yatha- 
kratu principle and the theory of Mantra. 
These will be discussed later on. 

Ndma- updsand 

If in pratikopdsana meditation . is prac- 
tised on a visual symbol, in ndmopdsand it 
is done on a sound symbol— the name of 
a deity or a Mantra. This, however, is not 
the only difference between the two. There are 
much deeper differences based on certain 
basic properties of the human mind. Con- 
sidering the importance of this form of 
updsand, we shall discuss it in greater 
detail later on. 

Here we wish to mention only two or 
three points. The repetition ct a Mantr^ 
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or a name of God is called japa. When the 
words used are many, it may take the form 
of stuti (hymnody), bhajan (singing of songs 
set to music) or samkirtana (group singing. 
These are better regarded as forms of wor- 
ship though, when properly done, they pro- 
duce a meditative effect. 

It should be kept in mind that mere 
mechanical repetition of a Mantra hardly 
deserves to be called updsand. As true 
prafikopasana is visualizing a ‘living image’, 
so true namopasand is the repetition of an 
‘awakened Mantra’. The Mantra becomes 
awakened (cetana) when it gets connected to 
the basic rhythm of consciousness in the 
depths of the heart. 

Another point should be noted here. In 
popular usage only prafikopasana is known 
as meditation, while namopasand is known 
as japa. As a matter of fact, both come 
under meditation. To make the distinction 
between these two types of meditation more 
clear it is better to describe prafikopasana 
as bhavand (visualization), a term more 
commonly used in the Tantras and Buddhist 
scriptures. As a general rule japa is accom- 
panied by bhdvana (visualization) of a god 
or goddess. But several sects in Hinduism 
and especially the Sikhs practise japa with- 
out visualizing the form of any deity. They 
are pure namopdsakas. In their case japa 
itself becomes meditation. 

A ham graft a- upas and 

Ahamgraha literally means ‘self-grasping’, 
that is ‘self-identification’. Like the Jtwo 
types of meditation described above, aham- 
grahopasana is also an objective meditation. 
It is a meditation on the self as the object. 
But it is not mere concentration of mind on 
the object, as the other two meditations are. 
It means the ‘grasping’ of a vaster Whole 
by the self. It is an attempt of the self to 
identify itself with the Supreme Self. 

Since the pure Atman cannot be an 
‘object’ of meditation, various symbols are 



used to enable the self to ‘grasp’ the 
Supreme Self. Thus like the other two 
upasanas described above, ahanigraho- 
pasand is also a kind of symbolic meditation. 

Objectivity and the use of symbols, these 
are precisely the two points which distin- 
guish aharngrahopasana from nididhyasana 
or subjective meditation. In nididhyasana 
no symbols are used, nor is the self 
objectified. It is a negative process of neti, 
neti (‘not this, not this’ ) by which the self 
cuts asunder all identifications and with- 
draws into its own locus. The distinction 
between thes e two techniques is important 
though it may not be so obvious to an un- 
trained mind. 

The simplest form of aharngrahopasana 
is to visualize the Atman as a point of light 
and meditate on it thinking ‘I am this light.’ 
However, as the individual self is part of the 
infinite Supreme Self, aharngrahopasana 
usually means meditation on the union of 
the individual self with the Supreme Self. 
Again, as the Supreme Self is all-pervading, 
this meditation necessarily involves an 
awareness of divine immanence in creation. 
Thus ahamgrahopasand actually takes the 
form of a double meditation: meditation on 
the self as a part of God and meditation on 
God as present in all beings. 

It is now clear that some of the vidyas, 
if not all, discussed in the Upanisads are 
really ahamgraha meditations. In fact this 
is the only way modern man can under- 
stand and practise the vidyas, for their 
original esoteric tradition has been lost. 
One of the most famous of these meditations 
is the antaryami vidyd. Uddalaka, the son 
of Aruna, asks the sage Yajnavalkya about 
the Inner Controller. In reply the latter 
describes the immanence of Brahman in the 
earth, in the sky, in the sun, etc. 

He who dwells in the earth, but is within it, 
whom the earth does not know, whose body is 
the earth, and who controls the earth from 
within, is the Inner Ruler, your own immortal 
self. 
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He who dwells in water . . . 

He who dwells in fire . . . 

He who dwells in the sky . . . 

He who- dwells in the sun ... etc. to 

Another important meditation is Sandilya 
Vidya ', which runs as follows: 

He who permeates the mind, who has prana for 
his body, whose nature is consciousness, whose 
resolve is infallible, whose own form is like the 
ether, whose creation is all that exists . . . who 
exists pervading all this ... is my Atman dwelling 
in the heart. He is smaller than a grain of paddy, 
than a barley com, than a mustard seed, than a 
grain of millet, than the kernel of the millet. 
This my Atman dwelling in the heart is greater 
than the earth, greater than the sky, greater than 
heaven, greater than all these worlds. 11 

These passages are not meant to be under- 
stood theoretically. They are meant for 
actual practice. It is not possible to have 
the experience of Advaita all of a sudden. 
For this our consciousness must be grad- 
ually expanded. These meditations are meant 
to expand our consciousness. It is only 
when we try to practise them shall we under- 
stand how difficult 'they are. Those who 
have reduced Advaita to talking and writing 
will find these meditations a lesson in 
humility. 

Apart from the vidyds there are many other 
splendid passages in the Upanisads 

which may be used in meditation. The four 
mahavdkyas, ‘That thou art’, ‘I am Brah- 
man’, etc. (which are supposed to produce 
direct intuition of Brahman in the highly 
qualified aspirants) may also be used for 
this purpose. It should be noted that these 
mahavdkyas are not meant for repetition, 
for that would be a kind of namopdsand. 
They are actually meant for the practice of 
ahamgrahopdsand. Some of the great 

Sannyasa Mantras into which Hindu monks 
are initiated also belong to this category. 

10 * Brhadaranyaka Upanifad 3.7.1-23. 

H* Chandogya Upanifad 3.14.2-3. 
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Apart from these, some of the well-known 
verses of Samkaracarya like the ‘Morning 
Remembrance Hymn’,^ ‘Six Stanzas on 
Nirvana’, etc. may also be used for the 
practice of ahamgrahopdsand for which 
they are really intended. 



Need for synthesis 

The three types of updsand discussed 
above could be practised independently. 
But they are not contradictory to one an- 
other. Each stands for a particular aspect 
of cognition and develops a particular 
faculty of the mind. A combination of the 
three types of meditation will lead to all- 
round development of consciousness. 

There is especially a great need to in- 
clude ahamgrahopdsand in our daily 
spiritual practice. It reminds us of our real 
nature as the Atman. It is only when we 
understand that we are potentially divine 
can we establish a loving spiritual relation- 
ship with the Deity. Moreover, awareness 
of our higher self enables us to remain 
unaffected by the external influences and 
maintain constant remembrance of our 
chosen Deity and Mantra. Even a devotee 
who worships an idol can practise 
ahamgrahopdsand. He may think that the 
Deity dwelling in the idol dwells also in his 
own self, and meditate bn the union of the 
two. In fact, this kind of meditation is an 
essential part of Tantric worship. 

To conclude : all preliminary spiritual 
disciplines end in some form of medita- 
tive awareness, and all meditation paths 
lead to spiritual illumination of some kind 
or other. 

0 Concluded ) 
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SANNYASA SOUVENIRS 

SWAMI VIDYATMANANDA 



January 1, 1964 

This is the most important date of my 
life. In fact, as I review all that has taken 
place since my birth in 1913 — the bad times, 
the good times, and the preponderant num- 
ber of insipid times — I realize that what 
occurred on this day in 1964 far over- 
shadows anything else that ever happened 
to me. On January 7, 1964, early in the 
morning in the main temple of Belur Math, 
I pronounced the vows of sannyasa, and 
thus drew a dividing line between all that 
had gone before since my beginnings and 
all that would come till death. Call it an 
initiation into the mysteries, or a rebirth in 
Spirit, or an ordination. Whatever it was, 
it marked the end of what had been John 
Yale and created a new being, Swami 
Vidyatmananda, ‘One who experiences 
intense bliss in the knowledge of God’. 

But I would be dishonest to claim that the 
change was neat and abrupt. I believe that 
instantaneous conversions occur but rarely. 
Rather, think of two wedges set one atop 
the other, the one tapering off and the other 
growing from a point thicker. That is how 
it has been with me. Sannyasa means com- 
plete dependence on God. An Indian 
scripture says that some take sannyasa to 
confirm a state of God -centredness that they 
have already reached, and some take 
sannyasa with the intention of reaching that 
state. The latter was the case with me. 
From today’s vantage point I can see that 
the wedge of world-centredness has been 
nearly bypassed and the wedge of God- 
centredness has grown thicker. 

I believe that the state of sannyasa is the 
most elevated which anyone can attaia It 
capsulizes the highest, fantastically highest, 
spiritual ideal I thought so before I took 
the vows, and I think so even more now 

2 



that I have lived as a sannyasin for a num- 
ber of years. I feel a new awe every time 
I look at myself clad in gerua. 

In 1964 a Swami was a rare and precious 
being, at least in the West. Almost the only 
Swamis we knew were Indians, heads of 
centres and Gurus, and generally disciples 
of original disciples of Sri Ramakrishna or 
of Sri Sarada Devi. I was awe-struck by 
the idea that I might be permitted to join 
a company so august. In the intervening 
years there has been a change. Nowadays 
enrollment for a few months in a yoga 
school in India or a brief apprenticeship to 
an independent sannyasin, may allow an 
American or a European to ’graduate* with 
the ‘degree’ of Swami. We of the Rama- 
krishna Order who are obliged to undergo 
a novitiate of nine or ten years (in my case 
it was nearly fourteen) may regard these 
sannyasin s — to use an expression current in 
World War II, describing officers who were 
turned out by the Army or Navy in three- 
months’ courses — as the Ninety-Day 
Wonders of spiritual life. This is not to 
deny that some may be pious and useful. 
It’s just that this process of reaching 
sannyasa is something different from what 
we know. 

I am the ninth Westerner to take sannyasa 
in the Ramakrishna Order of monks. Swami 
Vivekananda approved initiating Western 
candidates into sannyasa, as he reveals in 
his letters, by himself initiating Leon 
Landsberg into sannyasa as Swami Krip- 
ananda in 1895 and a yoga teacher named 
Dr. Street, who became Swami Yogananda 
the following year. (Swamiji also gave 
sannyasa to three, perhaps four. Western 
women. Madame Marie Louise became 
Swami Abhayananda in 1895. Sara Bull 
and Margaret Noble received sannyasa in 
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1899, as documented by Marie Louise Burke 
in her Swami Vivekananda : His Second 
Visit to the West , pages 120-22. Christina 
Greenstidel (Sister Christine) may have 
received sannyasa from Swamiji, but the 
evidence on this is conflicting.) 

According to information supplied by 
Swami Chidrupananda of the Vedanta 
Society of Northern California, a San 
Francisco resident named Pelican, known 
as Prashanta, preceded Gurudas Maharaj 
(see below) at Shanti Ashrama and also in 
India ; he became Swami Yogeshananda and 
may be counted as the third Westerner to be 
initiated into sannyasa in the Order. The 
fourth was Swami Atulananda (Gurudas 
Maharaj). Dutch by birth, he resided in the 
United States at the turn of the century. 
As he himself says in his published con- 
versations, Atman Alone Abides, he was 
given brahmacarya by Swami Abhedananda 
in New York in 1899 ; he took sannyasa 
at Belur Math in 1923. 

The fifth is Swami Chidrupananda of 
San Francisco, who joined in 1933, took 
brahmacarya in 1935, and sannyasa in 1962. 
These facts were supplied by the Swami him- 
self. The sixth is Swami Atmaghanananda 
of the Ramakrishna-Vivekananda Center of 
New York. In a letter to me he states that 
he joined in 1939, took brahmacarya in 1949 
and sannyasa in 1959. He reassumed his 
former name of John Moflitt in 1963. The 
seventh is Swami Krishnananda of the 
Vedanta Society of Southern California. 
Krishnananda informs me that he joined 
in 1940, took brahmacarya in 1947 and 
sannyasa in 1957. 

Then follow Swami Anamananda and 
myself. We took sannyasa on the same day 
(as will be recounted in the pages that 
follow), but I should be listed in second 
place since Anamananda joined as a novice 
a few months before my joining on 1 April 
1950, and thus is senior to me. He took 
brahmacarya one year before I did. 

In recent years there have been a number 



of initiations of Westerners into sannyasa, 
so that the total at this writing (October 
1980) is something on the order of twenty. 
This represents about three per cent of the 
total membership, the remainder of the 650 
or so members of the Ramakrishna Order 
being Indian. It does not seem to be likely 
that the proportion of Westerners to Indians 
will modify much in the near future, but 
the number of nationalities represented will 
increase, as there are now novices of 
German, French, Dutch, and Japanese birth 
training to be sannyasins. 

A very interesting question (I cannot go 
into it here) is : What will happen if there 

should be a strong expansion of Rama- 
krishna Vedanta outside India? Will the 
history of the Catholic Church be reinacted 
— with its effort to set standards centrally 
for its leaders and adherents and preserve 
a unified body before the world? Or the 
course that Buddhism took, which early on 
deviated from its origins and took on 
national characteristics wherever it went? 

As in Catholic orders, members of the 
Ramakrishna Order must pass through 
stages before taking final vows. One joins 
initially as a preprobationer, for a period 
of a year. This should occur before one 
has reached the age of twenty-five. In cases 
of college graduates the acceptable age limit 
can be extended to thirty. Other require- 
ments for candidates: graduation from high 
school, and the possession of spiritual ten- 
dencies, as outlined in a simple set of pre- 
cepts. After a year one requests proba- 
tionary status, which lasts on principle four 
years, two of which may be spent at the 
Training Centre, the Order’s theological 
seminary at Belur Math. At the end of 
five years from first joining, one is eligible 
for the first vows, called brahmacarya. At 
every stage, it should be noted, the recom- 
mendation of the head of the centre where 
the candidate resides is required. 

Trips to India being expensive, since 1947 
brahmacarya has sometimes been given in 
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the West. Permission of Headquarters is 
necessary, as well as the consent of Swamis 
working in the West, who presumably know 
the candidate and will attest to his fitness 
and will perhaps attend the investiture 
ceremony. 

I took brahmacarya on 3 August 1955 at 
the Ramakrishna Monastery, Trabuco 
Canyon, California. There was one other 
candidate, Philip Griggs, who became that 
day Brahmachari Buddha Chaitanya 
(eventually Swami Yogeshananda) ; I be- 
came Brahmachari Prema Chaitanya. 
Swami Prabhavananda performed the cer- 
emony, and witnesses were Swami Pavitr- 

ananda, Swami Krishnananda and two Brah- 

# 

macharis who had taken the vows the pre- 
vious year. One of these, Ananta Chaitanya, 
did not continue in the Order. The other, 
Arupa Chaitanya, took sannyasa with me 
nine years later and became Swami 
Anamananda. 

The ceremony was done in the morning 
in the library before the fireplace. In the 
fireplace was placed the copper vessel in 
which was built the sacred fire, into which 
we thrust our sacrifices, symbolized by 
offerings of leaves and flowers. 

I had already observed the difference 
between the manner of performing Catholic 
ritual and Hindu ritual. Catholic ritual un- 
folds with a finesse that leaves a profound 
impression on the observer. Perhaps it is 
largely theatre, but it is good theatre. But 
often Hindu ritual seems ill prepared, ill 
rehearsed, gauchly executed. The idea seems 
to be to get through it, reciting the correct 
mantras , making the correct mudras, pre- 
senting the correct offerings ; but because 
of whispered consultations that occur, and 
frantic gestures to supply some ingredient 
forgotten, the impact for the Westerner is 
often much reduced. I recall seeing a 
woman performing a pujd in Hardwar when 
I first visited India in 1952. As the wor- 
ship proceeded she kept crying for this item 



or that, which helpers supplied with much 
scurrying. Phil and I had not been supplied 
with the text in advance, so we had no idea 
what we were engaging ourselves in. (When 
we took sannyasa, the entire ceremony, 
except for three especially sacred mantras, 
was given to us for rehearsal in advance.) 

Two blunders happened that day at 
Trabuco that I particularly remember. First, 
the dhotis that we wore had been received 
from India only a day or two before. They 
were perfectly new, as required, but they 
were also full of manufacturer’s starch, 
which a hurried washing had failed to 
eliminate sufficiently, so that they stood out 
stiffly as if supported by stays — having the 
look of skirts worn by ladies going to a 
formal ball in the eighteenth century. This 
defect was especially disconcerting when we 
sat down or knelt. The other was Swami 
Prabhavananda’s reading of the wrong line 
where the vows refer to celibacy. There 
are alternate lines, to be read depending on 
the circumstances, both for men and for 
women. Instead of his reading the line 
saying that we promised not to marry, but 
to live a celibate life, Swami Prabhavananda 
nearly had us promise, before stopping him- 
self just before the ‘I do’, to renounce our 
husbands. This caused titters and for me 
undid the impact of what I had expected 
to be a moving experience. 

Brahmacarya vows are provisional, are 
resolves to try. I could take these engage- 
ments fairly easily. But sannyasa was a 
different matter. The normal wait between 
brahmacarya and sannyasa is four years. 
In my case it was nearly nine, and even 
then up to the last months before taking 
sannyasa I felt unsure. 

My idea of the sannyasin was and is very 
high. He is the one authentic being who 
is as true inside as he appears outside. In 
this world of religious sham, self-indulgent 
cult leaders, false preachers, priests with 
concubines, the Ramakrishna Mission 
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Swami must be the one example of perfect 
integrity. I could not break this ideal by 
taking sannyasa and then not being able to 
measure up. I ran over in my mind the list 
of frauds I’d met in my life. Horrors ! 
Not to end up being like one of them ! 

The year 1963 was celebrated in our 
Order as the Centenary of the birth of Swami 
Vivekananda. There would be a Parliament 
of Religions at Calcutta and other cel- 
ebrations in all our centres to mark the 
closing of this jubilee year on 6 January 
1964. Swami Prabhavananda was going to 
India for the occasion, and Christopher 
Isherwood had been invited to address the 
Parliament as honoured lecturer. It was 
an auspicious moment for me to take the 
plunge. 

I believe that if you are really sincere 
you will be aided at critical moments. This 
happened to me. The wild cross-purposes 
that I had always known began to settle 
down. An inner solidity replaced my 
characteristic negativism. There was a 
conviction that all that meditation and japa 
I had done over the years with no apparent 
result and after all recomposed the molecules 
of my mind as promised. The sensation I 
had was of an inner healing after an illness 
full of fever and delirium. Tangible 
evidence came from my dreams, which be- 
came less frustrated and brighter, pleasanter. 

The final evidence came from an 
experience that occurred after I had reached 
India, at Kamarpukur, on November 25, 
Swami Premananda’s birthday. It seemed 
to me, as Plotinus phrased it, that He let me 
into a new realm. The effect was conviction. 
All at once I felt that sannyasa was what I 
wanted and that it would be right for me 
to take it. With that assurance I went to 
Belur Math and spent the days before, 
during, and after the ceremony in a state 
of childlike joy. 

I shall now tell what happened on these 
days. But rather than relating, the events 
leading up to and concluding with the tak- 



ing of sannyasa, I shall reproduce entries 
from my journals, as I find these entries 
more vivid than any invented description. 

Belur Math , January 2, 1964. Thursday. 

Now I am growing really tense— a spaceman 
who has been in training for years for the rocket 
shot. Today the twenty-one candidates have 
assembled. Tomorrow we meet with the seniors 
to consider the meaning of the ceremony. 
Saturday further meetings, and shaving. Sunday 
is sraddha. Monday fasting all day and the 
ceremony that night — 2.00 in the morning 
Tuesday, really. 

I can say that I desire this grace with all my 
heart. At long last I feel no hesitancy ; this is 
what I want above all else. 

We are studying the mantras with Swami 
Gambhirananda [ the then Assistant Secretary, 
who had the patience to write out the entire text 
in Sanskrit, with a translation in English, and 
drill us in the pronunciation]. 

Friday, January 3, 1964. 

This morning as I got up and put on my 
trousers and sportshirt I thought, with relief, that 
this may be the last time I shall put on such 
clothes. Today our class of twenty-one meets 
with the seniors. Tomorrow we get shaved. 
Sunday we do sraddha . But Monday is the day. 
Each morning when I wake up my first thought 
is to test myself. Am I feeling OK — am I still 
physically capable? [The vows are not given if 
the candidate is sick — a serious matter for one 
who has come 10,000 miles for the ceremony.] 
But everyday I realize that yes, I am getting 
closer to the day in safety ; like a bride at the 
end of a long engagement. 

January 4. 

Today begins the ordeal and glorious outcome. 

Last night when Ramesh Maharaj brought in 
my beautiful gerua clothes neatly tied in a 
bundle and labelled with my brahmachari name, I 
was just thrilled. Again I test myself this early 
a.m. and find that I am still quite OK, still 
capable, it seems, of remaining alive and well 
for three more days, then, what matter? 

Newsweek has a long article on Lyle Spencer 
and Science Research Associates — how IBM has 
merged *SRA with itself and how Lyle’s stock 
will be worth $ 34.000,000. [ T was a partner in 
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SRA from 1940-1948. ] What would mine be 
worth today? Certainly several millions. Yet in 
the fifteen years since I left SRA so many changes 
have been worked in me, how can I even think 
of this? If I’d stayed I’d have been a suicide 
or drunkard or would have cracked up mentally. 
Lyle can’t forgive me for getting out and for 
selling my stock. From a financial point of view 
this was the biggest mistake of my life. Of course 
it is foolish to think of what might have been. 
And especially now at this very juncture, when 
Lyle has grown big and I have grown small. 
I now step out on the faith that the Lord is my 
security, my all. 

So Lyle’s fulfilment and mine occur at the 
same time. His good for him, mine for me. We 
must respect each other. 

January 6, 1964. Swamiji’s birthday . 

The day has finally come. I am alive and well 
and although my hour of joy is still nearly 
twenty-four hours away, I believe I shall actually 
know that hour — something I long despaired of. 

Just returned from the mangaldrati [the first 
service of the day]. Crowds of people already 
here at 4-30 and the bandstand sending out music, 
the kitchen busy. All the marvellous lights burn- 
ing full force. 

What kindness the Lord has shown me. I am 
here, Chris is here, Swami is here. The srdddha 
went successfully — although messily — yesterday. 

My head is beautifully scalped. On the shelf sits 
my gerua dhoti, chadar, begging napkin, all tied 
up in the kaupinam [ loin-cloth ]. 

The Sanskrit we have been studying sounds 
beautiful to the ear, if not easy to the tongue, 
and the meaning of the mantras has certainly 
not — as in the case of brahmacarya — disappointed 
me. 

I see it is not a case of deserving sannyasa 
so much as it is of wanting the state that 
sannyasa a'spires to. And I do want that: sim- 
plicity, purity, and a growing certainty that I 
am none other than Spirit. 

Evening. A huge day here [a public feast day 
with speeches, concerts, and fireworks ] but I 
have done little besides pranam seniors and fast. 
I am happy and contented. I want this thing. 
I know what it means and I intend to fulfil, as 
best I can, the significance. 

I wonder about the nakedness part. Yes, I 
can and will do it, because I have perhaps nearly 
overcome shame. Oddly, the last time I came 
even close to group nudity was when I was try- 



ing to join the Navy in 1941. Could two situations 
be more different? 

Getting used to flapping about in flowing 
garments. A skirt, really, and a shawl. Surely 
it is a uniform which would be a strong impetus 
toward control and purity. 

Night. 12-30 midnight. 

The night wears on. In the temple Kali Puja 
is being performed. The most beautiful song 
issued from the closed building as I walked by. 
Too tired and shakey to go in. The fast is 
utterly complete except for a cup or two of tea 
and an orange early this morning — some eighteen 
hours ago. These only so as to avoid the head- 
ache which came the day before when I had 
nothing at all. Some candidates perhaps are sleep- 
ing. I don’t know. I took a slight nap in the 
afternoon but none tonight except for some 
mosquito-beset noddings, trying to do japa. 

January 7, 1 964. 

Through the Lord’s grace all was nicely done 
and I am Swami Vidyatmananda. 

January 8, 1964. Belur Math . 

The period of a week beginning with head 
shaving and ending tomorrow at the end of three 
days of bhiksa [food begging will never be 
forgotten. 

There was the last startled feeling just* before 
the first razor stroke: the gangplank is about to 
go up; this is your last chance to go ashore. 
And I tell my mind : No, I’m in this thing for 
keeps, and all the way. Pull up the gangplank ; 
I’m sailing. 

It has been a tense, physically exhausting 
week. The night of no sleep, the half day and 
then the full day of fasting, the walking about 
for three days on bare, sore feet to gather food 
here and there, like the bee, the sitting down any- 
where to eat it. 

The sannyasa, like the srdddha, took about three 
and a half hours. The srdddha seemed like a 
meaningless eternity. The sannyasa went by like 
a flash. I shall never forget how we shucked off 
our clothes at that last moment before the full- 
length prostration [before the President, Swami 
Madhavananda ], when we were given our name. 
How quickly these Indian garments drop off. 
Suddenly a great pile of white [dhotis and 
chadars ], and small brown bodies excitedly 
lining up at that moment when we got our name 
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and our staff. Then the breaking of the staff 
in the Ganges, and now in gerua, some again 
stripping for a full plunge. The feeling of 
camaraderie is quite extraordinary, not only 
among the members of our group, but with all 
the men. I think that stripping before everyone 
had that effect. The rooting out of shame. 

When I put on the gerua and knew I was wear- 
ing it, I guess that was the greatest thrill of my 
life. 

Atthough I am ten years older than the oldest 
of the group and twenty years older than several, 
I’ve felt like a free child again. We laugh con- 
stantly, and I treasure the hour when, bringing in 
our begging clothes, we sit down to eat together — 
these awful messes that people [ householders 
living in the region] have dumped in. Strangely, 
the food tastes good and I’ve not had the revul- 
sion I expected. And the devoted way in* which 
they give it, with whole families prostrating, just 
makes one weep. 

Yes, it has been all I had hoped and more. 
And the idea of sannyasa is so great. It isn’t 
taking a resolution; it is getting free. 

Chris remained till the day of our glory and 
rushed up to prostrate when we issued from the 
temple resplendent in gerua about 6-00 in the 
morning. Bless his heart. 



These lines from my journal convey the 
spirit of the experience, if not all the details. 

The ceremony of srnddha is a funeral 
service for one’s ancestors. Since a 
sannyasin is considered to be cut off from 
his lineage, he finalizes his obligations to 
his parents and other ancestors before tak- 
ing sannyasa, as — cut off from family ties — 
he will not be able to do so after. And 
since he will have no offspring to perform 
these rites for him, he does a funeral service 
for himself at the same time — in advance, 
as it were. Hence he is considered dead 
until the next day when he is reborn as a 
sannyasin. This ceremony was performed 
by us together in a tent near the monk’s 
quarters at Belur Math. The idea interested 
me, but the actual rites, which consisted 
mostly in making little balls of rice mixed 
with honey, water, and butter, and offering 
them to one’s forbears (how startled mine 
would have been) impressed me as a messy 



affairs. As usual, the ceremony, adminis- 
tered by brahmin priests called in from out- 
side the Math, had a strangely amateurish, 
extemporaneous, haphazard air about it 
that provoked at times jeering remarks a 
laughter from the participants. 



iw 



The ceremony of sannyasa was performed 
in the main temple around a great bronze 
brazier in which burned a blazing fire. Its 
light revealed dimly the audience of two 
hundred or more gerua figures, all Swamis, 
our senior brothers come to witness the 
ceremony. My Guru was in that formidable 
audience. We addressed our prayers to the 
fire, which, according to the old ideas, bore 
them upwards to the heavenly spheres, and 
placed our sacrifices in the fire — leaves 
dipped in melted butter, the single lock of 
hair that had been left when our heads were 
shaved — symbolizing the renouncement of 
our virility — and our sacred cord (you be- 
come, if not one already, a brahmin at 
brahmacarya) to symbolize that having 
attained the highest caste, we now 
abandoned the whole concept of caste. 



Ther e is a whole folklore relating to the 
kaupinam or loin-cloth. The great sam- 
kara wrote a celebrated poem to it ; rather, 
to the concept of sannyasa. The 
kaupinam has the same significance for the 
sannyasin as the tonsure has for the 
Catholic monk — a public announcement and 
private reminder of his vow of celibacy, 
samkara praised the kaupinam not as an 
inhibiting agent but as a liberating one, for 
the wearer can conduct his relations with 
all, devoid of restraints or potential flirta- 
tiousness that incipient sensuality always 
produces. Here is an English rendering of 
Samkara’s ‘Five Stianzas on the Kaupin’, 
quoted from Swami Nikhilananda’s transla- 
tion of the Gospel of Sri Ramakrishna : 



Roaming ever in the grove of Vedanta, 
Ever pleased with the beggar’s morsel. 

Ever walking with heart free from sorrow. 
Blest indeed i$ the wearer of the loin-cloth, 
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Sitting at the foot of a tree for shelter. 

Using the palms of his hands for eating. 
Wrapped in a garment fine or ngly, 

Blest indeed is the wearer of the loin-cloth. 

Satisfied fnlly by the Bliss within him, 

Curbing wholly the cravings of his senses. 
Contemplating day and night the Absolute 
Brahman, 

Blest indeed is the wearer of the loin-cloth. 

Witnessing the changes of mind and body, 
Naught but the Self within him beholding, 
Thinking not of outer, of inner, or of middle, 
Blest indeed is the wearer of the loin-cloth. 

Chanting ‘Brahman’, the Word of Redemption, 
Meditating only on ‘I am Brahman’, 

Living on alms and wandering freely. 

Blest indeed is the wearer of the loin-cloth. 

One of the kindly jokes of the whole 
proceeding concerned the name given to my 
Hollywood confrere. His brahmachari 
name, Arupa, meant ‘formless’ — an aspect 
of Brahman. The night before, when the 
President was choosing names for candi- 
dates, he conferred with Swami Prabhav- 
ananda concerning the names proposed for 
me and Arupa. For Arupa he suggested 
Anama, a second aspect of Brahman, ‘name- 
less’. Hence, when during the name-giving 
ceremony* the candidate already formless 



was now also rendered nameless — Anam- 
ananda — titters naturally ensued. 

So with all these preparations and cer- 
emonies and name-givings, what does 
sannyasa mean? I once asked my Guru, 
and his reply was: It means living; moving, 
and having all one’s being in God. On an- 
other occasion he said it means living in a 
state of utter reliance on God. Once he 
stressed its relation to everyday living : 
‘Whatever happens to you from now on, 
even if it’s bad, no bad can ever come to 
you again. Even if it’s bad, it won’t be 
bad for you.’ 

As I study the affirmations we made that 
night I see the meaning as this: One has 
made a mighty declaration that one is none 
other than Brahman. You have resigned 
your position as a mortal. You have by- 
passed the sheaths of body, breath, mind, 
intellect and ego. Of course, most 
of the time, when life tugs at your sleeve 
with its little calls and annoyances, you 
wonder if this can be true. But then at 
others the immensity of the concept over- 
whelms you and you sense that such is the 
case. Your life is a little like the- condition 
of drunkenness, in which you are in two 
states at once — bemused experiencer and 

analytic observer. 



The disciples of Jesus were, all Sannyasins, The direct recipients of the grace of Shankara, 
Ramanuja, Sri Chaitanya and Buddha were the all-renouncing Sannyasins. It is men of this 
stamp who have been through succession of disciples spreading the Brahma-Vidya in the 

world In the Vedas,- Upani$ads, Itihasas and Puranas, you will find everywhere that the 

Sannyasins have been the teachers of religion in all ages and climes. History repeats itself. It 

will also be likewise now. The capable Sannyasin children of Sri Ramakrishna, the teacher of the 

great synthesis of religion, will be honoured everywhere as the teachers of men. The words of 
others will dissipate in the air like an empty sound. The self-sacrificing sannyasins of the 

Math will be the centre of the preservation and spread of religious ideas. Do you understand? 



Swami Vivekananda. 



A FORUM FOR INTER -RELIGIOUS UNDERSTANDING 




THE HEART OF HINDUISM 

DR. SUSHANTA SEN 

1 assimilate something from each of these 

diverse religio-cultural traditions. 



A distinctive lifestyle based on a particular 
type of religious thought originally evolved 
by the ancient Aryan settlers in north- 
eastern India came to be known as Hinduism 
and its followers as Hindus in later times. 
One of the chief characteristics of Hinduism 
has always been its spirit of accommoda- 
tion. Whenever it has come into contact 
with other religions and cultures it has 
integrated something of them into itself. The 
religion of the Hindus has never been a 
static religion. On the contrary it has been 
a developing process which went on enrich- 
ing itself throughout the centuries by 
absorbing fresh elements into itself. Thus 
the stamp of the Dravidian civilization 
which existed in India before the Aryan 
settlement, the influence of Buddhism, 
which grew up out of Hinduism, and of 
Islam and Christianity which came from 
outside India, can be traced at the various 
stages of the development of Hindu prac- 
tice and thought. 1 Its spirit of receptivity 
and catholicity has enabled Hinduism to 



■1. For how Hinduism was influenced by these 
various religio-cultural traditions see my paper, 
‘The Influence of Non-Hindu Traditions on the 
Development of Hinduism’, The Visva-Bharati 
Journal of Philosophy , vol. 10, no. 8 (Santiniketan, 

February 1 974). 



All the same these various external in- 
fluences did not modify the central core of 
Hinduism, which consists in an unshake- 
able faith in the essential teachings of the 
Vedas. The Vedas are the foundational 
scriptures on which the entire superstructure 
of Hinduism rests. This, however, does not 
mean that Hinduism does not have 
scriptures other than the Vedas. As 

a matter of fact the scriptural testimony 
0 sabda pramdna) in Hinduism is divided 
into two broad classes — Sruti and Smrti, 
that which is ‘heard’ and that which is 
‘remembered’. The former class includes the 
entire bulk of Vedic literature, the contents 
of which purport to be the records of direct 
revelation of Truth received by the pure- 
hearted saints and seers of remote antiquity. 
The latter class, however, is composed of 
non- Vedic literature of diverse denomina- 
tions, namely the Dharma-sastras, Itihasas, 
Puranas, etc., all of which go under the 
omnibus name Smrti (‘memory’), because 
these are believed to have been handed 
down to posterity in the form of tradition 
based on memory. Among these two classes 
of scriptures, the Vedas alone are con- 
sidered to be the independent and uncon- 
ditional source of valid knowledge 
( pramana ), whereas the validity of the 
Smrti s is accepted under certain reserva- 




